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HORTICULTURE 
YOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 
FIRE BLIGHT. 

Mr Fessexpen—Fire blight is still employed 
+0 denote the new malady which destroys our pear 
aud apple trees; and the cause, by many, is im- 
puted still to the malignant influence of the solar 
rays, Which, since the world began, have given 
life, growth and maturity to the vegetable cre- 
ation. Vide NV. E. Farmer, vii. p. 19. 

It is a sound axiom that like causes produce 
like effects. If the sun does the mischief, why 
has it not done the like for centuries before ? Has 
the benign influence of its rays changed ; or have | 
the laws of vegetation altered, within the last few | 
years? ‘The tumors on the plum and Morello | 





cherry, which in some districts have operated to|and inner bark, than on the exterior surface.— | ™y recollection. 


It ill becomes me, after objecting to other theo-  @P 
—== = |ries, to set up one of my own, without ample | Will destroy any tree or plant 
But as my only object is to | @equainted, 


proof to support it. 
excite investigation, and elicit truth, 1 hope L shall 
be pardoned for my presumption in suggesting it, 
unsupported as it is by anything but casual obser- 
vation and reflection. 

My theory is, that the new disease of the pear 
and apple trees, like that of the pluin and Morello 
cherry, is occasioned by an insect which injects a 


matter through the bark, that poisons or vitiates | 


the descending sap, and causes disease and death. 
And my reasons for this opinion age brietiy,— 


1. That the progress of the disease is down, | 


with the elaborated or proper sap, towards the 
trunk and root; and not up, with the ascending 
sap, towards the extremities and leaves ; that it is 
perceptible to a greater extent on the cambium, 


application of a gill of salt. Repeated defoliation 
vith which I am 
Leaves are necessary to the growth 
of plants, and they cannot live without them in 
summer. A few years ago, whole forests of sugar 
maple were killed by the caterpillar destroying 
their leaves about midsummer. ‘The white mul 
, berry is very tenacious of life, and yet were it en 
tirely and repeatedly stripped of its leaves it would 
| die. I have lost hundreds of young plums and 
cherry trees the last summer, by sinall black lice 
/which attacked and destroyed the foliage of the 
jnew budded stock. Leaves are to the vegetable 
what the stomach is to the animal—the organs of 
digestion, which convert food into nutriment.— 
And without this nutriment the plant nor the ani- 
mal cannot long subsist. ‘The Canada thistle has 
diminished in west Vermont, nine-tenths within 
They are annually cut above the 


the alinest entire extinction of these valuable fruits,| The former will be found brown, in longitudinal | ground, and have not, I believe, been dosed with 


have been ascribed to a spontaneous extravas-| slips, sometimes ap inch lower than the exterior | either salt or pickle. 


ation of sap, and to other equally erroneous caus- 
es. 
nent naturalists, as well as practical gardeners, | 
that this disease originates from the poisonous | 
puncture of an insect, probably but a short time 
among us, Which operates upon the vegetable 
blood like the poison of a rabid animal upon the 
human system, causing disease and dedth. But 
as the circulation is infinitely more rapid in the 
animal than in the vegetable, the cure in the lat- 
ter is more easy and certain. Governed by this 
opinion I have persevered in cutting off and burn- 
ing the diseased branches until I have overcome 
the evil, although some gardens in the vicinity are 
as much afflicted as ever. I have some thousands 
of the plum and Morello cherry on my grounds,and 
have found but one diseased tree among them 
during the season, and that came into my posses: | 





is affected. The sap frequently continues to as- 


But it has been satisfactorily shown, by emi-| cend, is elaborated, and nourishes and preserves | 
the verdure at the extremity, after the branch is | 


affected, and the whole circle of the bark below 
become brown and withered ; and in these cases 
itis not until the sap-wood under the blighted 
part is contracted by disease, and refuses to per- 
form its office, that the extremity perishes. 

2. That the commencement of the disease, from 
what I have stated, is in the descending sap, is 
communicated next to the bark, and finally to the 
wood. « 

3. That it is most common in thrifty branches, 
tender bark, and new wood. And 

4. That it appears only when the sap is in full 
flow, and vegetation luxuriant; and extends in 
proportion to the vigor of circulation and growth. 

What the insect is that does the mischief I will 


RUSTICUS. 
} Albany, Nov. 12, 1828. 
YELLOW LOCUST. 

| You have recommended, in one of your num 
| bers, the sowing of yellow locust seed in March. 
| IT sowed once the last of April, and lost nine-tenths 
lof the young plants by frost. The seed, after 
being scalded, comes up as speedily as corn, and 
is as tender as the bean. It should not be sown 
before the bean. 


| Albany, Nov. 14, 1828. 


FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 
FOREST TREES. 
| Mr Eprror—F rom the suggestions of a num- 
| ber of your correspondents on the subjects of cul. 
[tivating timber and woodland, I am induced to 


} : . : ‘ 
ltry the experiment upon a field, which I wish to 





sion last spring. Forty years ago the Hessian fly ;hot pretend to determine. I have seen insects, ; describe to you; and to ask your advice, or that 


was unknown tous. New enemies to our crops 
are annually recognized in the insect tribes. 

I do not believe this disease is produced by the 
sun ; because its attacks are indiscriminate, where 
the sun’s rays are obstructed by foliage, as well 
as where exposed to its rays ; on the north 
as well as the south; on horizontal as well as 
perpendicular shoots; and on the under as well 
as upper side. 

I dissent equally from the theory, that it is oc- 
easioned by ony deleterious matter in the soil; 
because it occurs where the soil has undergone 
no apparent change; and because, were this the 
case, the whole system of sap wood, through 
which the juices circulate before they become veg- 
etable food, would be alike affected, and first the 
roots and trunk. 

I object to every opinion which goes to ascribe 
it to atmospheric influence ; because this influence 
would exert itself first on the leaves, the most sen- 
sitive and exposed organs, and the extremities 
would invariably give the first indications, which 
is not the case. 

I do not believe it peculiar to any particular va- 
riety; because it attacks my apples as well as 
pears. It most abounds where the wood is most 
thrifty and tender. My Poir d’Auch, Winter but- 
ter and Priestley apples have suffered most. 


{ 
} 





in the morning, so firmly attached to a branch (at 
the commencement of the new growth) of an ap- 
ple tree, that cutting off the limb did not disturb 
them ; and at evening I have found many of them 


enveloped inthe dead and curled leaves of a) 


|of some of your correspondents upon the follow 
ing points, viz: 

} ‘The most valuable kinds, taking into considera 
‘tion the value of timber, wood, the kind of soil, 
&e. The scil on the field to which I allude, is 


branch which they had probably destroyed in| light, and worn out by long tillage. One third 


part. 


As I am no entomologist, I submitted them | part of the field, say five or six acres, is a levél of 


toa gentleman of science, who gave them the|)a sandy loam, mostly sand, entirely free from 
generic name of saperda, the specific name not stone, producing very little grass or herbage of 


J. BUEL. 


being known. 
Albany, Nov. 7, 1828. 


CANADA THISTLES. 


jany kind—will yield a fair crop of English or win- 
| ter grain, when ploughed once in five or six yearg, 
Another third part of the fieid is hilly, sandy, and 
gravelly, inclining to wash or gully; the other 


I was amused, Mr Editor, by the directions for | third part is gravel or loam, also hilly producing 
destroying Canada Thistles, in vol. vii. No. 3, of; more herbage aud grass than cither of the por- 


your paper, which directed to “ cut off each thistle | tions before described. 


half an tnch below the surface of the ground, and 
then put on a gill of coarse salt.” 


This is very much of a piece with the directions | 
; I | 


The timber, which is ot 
|natural growth around this field consists of the 
| pitch or yellow pine, the oak, chesnut, poplar, &e. 
The yellow locust, as deseribed in your paper, 


I received when a boy, for catching birds, by put- js a fine valuable tree, which I would most gladly 


tng salt on their tails. Pray what will your cor- 
respondent charge for putting his theory in suc- 
cessful practice upon an acre of thistles ? or can 
he tell how much salt it will require ? 
Philosophy, as well as experience, conclusively 
prove, that mowing them off two or three times in 
a season, particularly when in blossom, will effect- 
ually destroy this pest of our farms, without the 


. 


‘attempt the cultivation of, on the lot described, if 
there was a fair prospect of success. If the soil, 
or any part of it be deemed the most suitable for 
|the cultivation of the yellow, pitch or white pine, 
'what is the best method of stocking it, either by 
seeding or transplanting, and when is the best 
time of doing it? Also, the same query with re- 
{gard to oak or chesnut, which might be thought 
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as suitable as any kind, for that part of the field, | verted, to the great advantage of the rvots ; and 
which has the strongest soil. |the under-soil brought up to the beneficial influ- 

1 wish, also, to make some enquiry, and to get;ence of the atmosphere.” ‘That it is increased 
some information, through the medium of your) from nuts dibbled in February, [March in this 
valuable paper upon the use of Gypsum or Plas-, country] 3 or 4 inches deep, having been preserv- 


clude the seeds of the stone fruits) should never be 
suffered to become dry before they are deposited 
in the earth. 
planting the chesnut, from his North American 
Sylvia, vol. iii. page 13. 


We annex Michaux’s method of 


ter of Paris. There are various and contradictory 
opinions in this part of the country, and in the 
town where I reside, on this subject. Some farm- 
ers, Who some years since, made an abundant, 
aud without doubt a profitable use of it for the 
time being, have discontinued it altogether. Their 
opinion is that it never enriched the soil; it only 


tended, by its action upon it to a rapid drain of its: 


most valuable properties, leaving it, after a few 
years in amore unproductive and barren state 
than before ; with this disadvantage also, a great 
difliculty of bringing it into a state of fertility 
again, by the application of other manure. — [f this 
be matter of fact, the question to be decided, and 
on which I wish for information is whether any, 
aud if any what kind of use of this article can be 
permanently and profitably carried into effect. 


Any discussion on the nature and properties of 


this article, or of its uses ws a manure, and also 


avy information upon any part or the whole of the | 


above communication will greatly oblige a sub- 
seriber, and reader of your paper. A. K. 

Vernon, Con. Oct. 30, 1828. 

Remarks by the Editor.—The above article in- 
vites us into a very wide field of discussion and in- 
vestigation, which we shall not attempt fully to 
explore. We will, however, give some remarks 


-ed during winter in’ sand. 
acre 4 bushels,’ 
‘certain way of continuing a good kind than by| feet apart, in which holes about a foot in depth 
| Buts.” 

| Mr Ira Hopkins of Cayuga, N. Y. in a letter, | feet. 





The quantity to an| “After the ground has beeu carefully loosened, 
> or “ By grafting ; this is a more, with the plough and harrow, lines are drawn six 
and diameter are formed at the distance of fom 
A chesnut is placed in each corner of the 
published in .Memoirs of the New York Board of holes, xud covered with three inches of earth. As 
-Igricullure, says, “ Influenced by a desire to do the soil has been thoroughly subdued, the nuts 
something for posterity, I determined to plant a/ will spring and strike root with facility. Early 
field of chesnuts. Accordingly in the full of 1821, |in the second year, three of the young plants are 
I procured about a peck of nuts, and kept them | removed from each hole, aud only the most thriv- 
very choice until the setting in of winter, for fear ing is left. The third or fourth year, when the 
of their being destroyed by the mice and other ‘branches begin to interfere with each other, every 
'vermin. In December I planted them four feet a- second tree is suppressed. ‘To insure its success, 
part each way ; but not one of the seeds came up. the plantation should be begun in March or April, 

« Determined to persevere, in the fall of 1822, | with nuts that have been kept in the cellar during the 


! 


‘immediately planted them about four feet apart, ready berun to vegelate.” 
as before, and covered them superticially with | “ ’ ae 
leaves and light earth. Most of them came up, From the Baltimore Putrict. 

and they appear to grow well. | ca : 

| “lam of opinion that if farmers would take a| Mr. Musror.—On reading the reports of the 
little pains in this way, they might, at a trifling ex- several committees appointed to award the premi- 
| pense, havea growth of timber coming on to sup- | ums of the late Cattle Show near Baltimore, T ob- 
| ply them with fire wood and fencing stuff, when pao that the committee on Asses and Mules ex- 
our old forests have disappeared. As chestnut will | press a regret that neither Jennies nor Mules were 
sprout and grow rapidly, I am told that it will do exhibited, for premiums ; I have hastily thrown 
to cut off every 25 or 30 years.” together my ideas of the valuable properties of the 
| In remarking on this communication, Jesse Bu- | Mule for agricultural employment. If you think 


{TO BE CONTINUED.| 


I obtained about the same quantity of nuts, and | winter, in sand or vegetable mould, and that have al- 


which may, perhaps, be useful, and will be much | el, Esq. editor of the Memoirs, &c. observes, * The 
obliged to our correspondents for further notices | following faet has been related to us as evidence 
relative to the same inquiries. /of the luxuriant gfowth of the chestnut, and its 

With regard to the kinds of trees which it! power of reproducing a new growth, during the | 


\them worthy an insertion in your useful and wide- 

ly circulating paper you will please to insert them, 

and oblige A FARMER. 
THE MULE, 





would be advisable for A. K. to cultivate in the} 
field which he has deseribed, it would not be pos- | 
sible for us to say which would prove most profit- 
able. We cannot tell what may be the actual or! 
relative prices of different sorts of tinber in that 
vicinity, at the time when A. K’s. plantation might 
be productive. But, we believe, that those sorts, 
which spring up spontaneously, on any particular 
soil, may be most easily raised by art. According 
to our correspondent, the timber of natural growth 
around his tield, consists of the pitch or yellow 
pine, the oak, chesuut, poplar, &e. These are 
valuable, the poplar, however, is worth, we be- 
lieve, less than the other kinds enumerated. 

The following directions with respect to the 
ealture of the Chesnut, are abridged trom the 
works of several authors. 

Soil and site. The Chesnut flourishes ou poor, | 
gravelly and sandy soils. It is, indeed, a certain 
aed quick grower ou every kiud of soil, exeept 
heavy clays, or soils generally wet, on which it* 
inakes slow progress. Loudon says * the chesnut 
prefers a sandy loam with a dry bottom ; but will 
grow in any soil on a dry subsoil. Distribute the 
plants towards the uorthern boundary of orchards; , 
aml in larger groups, over auy vacant tracks, in 
extensive pleasure grounds or parks, and to form 
spacious avenues, or a row along any out bouida- | 
ry. A great number should not be placed close | 
to a residence, as the smell of the flowers is offen- 
sive. Plant them [fur the last time] at not less | 
thay thirty fect, and thence to fifty feet distance. | 

The work entitled “ Gleanings in Husbandry” | 
says the land for the chesnut “ should be trenched 
to a depth from 15 to 18 inches; by this process, 
the upper, which is usually the best soil is sub- 





natural decay of the old wood. Our informant} When compared with the horse for the general 
stated that when a boy he assisted his father to | purposes of agriculture (in Maryland) has certainly 
cut down a chestnut tree, which was converted | many advantages. First, they are much longer 
into shingles, and used in covering a barn. ‘Thir- | lived, [ think I am justified in saying double when 
ty years afterwards he cut down one of three! put to hard service and exposed. The late Col. 
sprouts, which had started up from the stump of | Joan E. Howarp, had a pair that worked thirty 
the old tree, and obtained from it shingles to re- | years, at the expiration of which time he sold them 
place the old ones, which had been laid thirty to a carter in Baltimore, then in good health, and 
years before on the barn. ‘they performed well for many years after. There 

“Jn the interior of Pennsylyania,extensive tracts are several Mules now in Baltimore county that 
are devoted to the growth of chesnut timber, in were twenty-five years old last spring, some on the 
the vicinity of forges and other iron works; aud farm of George Merryman, Esq. and some are 
this timber is cut off at intervals of sixzteen years on the farm of Micasan Merryman Esq. they are 
and couverted into charcoal. What stronger evi- now in good order end perform well—there are 
deuce do we want of the value of this wood, or| many that are twenty years old, and have been at 
of the economy of making plantations of it in’ hard work eighteen years of age that were sold at 
tine upon light or waste lands ? j public sale a few weeks ago at fifty three dollars 

“In the propagation of forest trees by seeds, the eaeh, besides these there are many that have been 
patural process by which they are produced will/at hard work from twelve to fifteen years that 
be our best guide. Some seeds become rancid would now sell for ove hundred dollars each.— 
without great care, almost as soon as they fall: Seconpxy, the great saving of food, which ona 
irom the parent stock. Sueh is the case with the fair calculation, | consider to be one third or in 
seeds of several kinds of magnolia. ‘The ouly | other words, six ears of corn is as great feed fora 
way in whieb these can be preserved, we are ad-| mule as eight for a horse ; in confirmation of this, 
vised by Michaux, is, as soon as they are gather-!] have the opinion of Mr. Green late manager at 
ad, and before the pulp, which surrounds the seed | Zampton, and many others in Baltimore county 
is withered, to inix thei with rotten woed, cr with! who have Jong used the mule in agricultural pur 
sand slightly muistened; where they are kept cool | suits. Upon this principle, nine pounds of chop- 
tll they are committed to the ground. Others’ ped rye for a mule is equal to twelve pounds for 
are enveloped iu an acrid pulp, and a hard shell, a horse. Agreeably to this conclusion, I will at- 


‘so firmly cemented as to require the lapse of a tempt to show what is saved in the article of food 


year, or the violent and repeated alternations of alone. 
heat and frost to excite germination. 


If chopped rye be used the saving will be 
Such are three pounds per day, and in a year 1095 Ibs. ; cal- 


the seeds of most kinds of thorn. (crategus). And culating chopped rye at one dollar per hundred 

others again which fall with the leaf, such as the the saying in a year will be 

chesnut, walnut, butternut, &v. (aud we may in- Hay io proportion at five dollars per ton 
i 


$10 95 
2 43 
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Making a saving in one year of 
and in ten years of 133,80. Thus it appears that 
in ten years which may with propriety be consid- 
ered far short of the average time of a mule’s ser- 
vice, it will save its first cost in the article of food 
alone, and be.a good mule then. And further- 
more, they are not liable to so many diseases 
which frequently afiliet horses, viz: coll’s ailment, 


the glanders, heaves, yellow water and cholic, and | 


they seldom are afflicted with the spavins, ring- 
hone or botts, and they will not founder, 
ting what I have stated to be correct, there can 


he no doubt of the superior advantage to be deriv- | 
ed from the employment of the mule in agricultu-_ 
And the ques- | 


ral pursuits instead of the horse. 
tion naturally arises, how are we to procure a stock 
of good mules. 1 will give my opinion as brief as 
possible ; do away the prejudice which prevails 
in Maryland, and in almost every place where 


mules have not been bred,“ that a mare will bring | 


but one mute, and that after having had a mule 
she will never bring a colt,” however absurd this 
may appear to gentlemen of general information, 
it is nevertheless cherished by many persons who 
have not made the experiment, and is the princi- 
pal reason why those who have kept Jacks in Ma- 
ryland have not found it profitable. As nothing 
but actual experiment will overcome this preju- 
dice, I would suggest the propriety of offering a 


premium of two dollars for every mule two years | 


old raised in Maryland and ten dollars for the best 
Jack which should sire the most foals in a season, 
the number to exceed twenty. Should this meth- 
od be adopted and continued three years, I think 
much good would result from it, and after that I 
am confident that the farmers would find a sufli- 


cient inducement to raise mules mstead of horses, | 
and I am confident that from the large mares of) 


Maryland and Pennsylvania, a larger and better 


stock of mules can be produced than was ever rais- | 


ed in France or Spain. 


(=> We had an opportunity of seeing in the | 


month of September last a very large and hand- 


~ome jack which was imported into this place di- | 


rect from Malta, and which we understand has 


since been sent to Caroline county, eastern shore) 


of Maryland, where he is to stand the next season, 


when the farmers in that and the neighboring. 


counties who wish to substitute the mule for the 


horse to work on their farms will have an oppor- | grew, is dangerous; to set them much deeper, | 
Those that have been set out in the public | 


tunity of sending their mares to him.— Editor of 
the New England Farmer. 


INTERESTING FACTS. 


Stated before the Merrimack (New Hampshire) Agricultural 
Society, October 15, 1828, 


“ Though our mountains are of no other use at 
present, than to attract the visits of travellers, for 


Admit- | 


_as of little value—and I believe the sections own- 
.ed by Mr. Abbott cost him less than 50 cents 
| per acre. 

“In July, 1823, he sold from his tract a single 
rock in its native state for $150. Mr. Parker, the 
| purchaser, seid it, rough split, in the yard of our 
State Prison, to the Warden, for $1300, who rea- 
lized for it in Boston, $6,129. This single rock 
made 10,500 feet of facing stone and ornamental 
work—and the aggregate weight of all the blocks 
(smooth hewn) was 550 tons, it having lost only 
50 tons in being prepared for the market, after it 
was brought to the prison yard. 

“ The walls of one church in Savannah, and 
another in New Orleans, have already been cou- 
structed of our Concord granite. Twenty years 
-ago we should as soon bave thought of exporting 
gold dust and diamonds from the sands of Soncook 
river, as rocks from Rattle-snake Hill, to build up 
‘and embellish the cities of the South. 

“ Our New-Hampshire Granite is a more valua- 
ble mineral than the gold of North Carolina, or 
any other gold : as the granite requires hardy toil 
and industry to prepare it for the purposes need- 


ed. Neither does the thirst for its possession, or , 


its preparation and use, prove an incentive to vice, 


but on the contrary the best corrective of the’ 


, Vicious in the pursuit of the other.” 


TRANSPLANTING TREES. 

| Itis a notorious fact, that of the number of trees 
transplanted in our public walks and streets for 
many years past, particularly on the Battery and 
in the Park, at least three-fourths have never veg- 
| otated at all, and of the few that have, no small 
‘number of them have died the first season, and 
the remainder are now as it were, struggling in a 
sickly state between life and death. The sole 
cause of which is, they have all been set a great 
deal too deep in the ground, and the consequence 
has been that the bark above the root has become 
rotten, and extinguished all vegetable life. 

The few that have escaped this catastrophe, 
‘will, if examined, be found to have entire new 
roots, formed above the old, and the latter pos- 
sessing no vegetable life whatever. Nature plain- 
ly shows how deep all trees ought to be planted. To 
set them in the least deeper than they originally 


‘fatal. 
walks in this city, have generally been planted a 
foot or more deeper than they naturally stood, and 
it is the height of absurdity to expect such to live 
,and flourish, with so great a proportion buried in 
| the earth, which by the law of nature grew in the 
open air. 

To bury animal life and expect it there to live 


their height and sublimity, their bowels may here- | and mature, is not more preposterous.—In unusu- 
after disclose mineral riches in abundance, and | ally exposed situations to guard against injury by 


their bases become surrounded with flourishing | high winds, it is only required to shorten the tops, | 
towns and villages, supported by labor on the ma- | and otherwise trim them ; but on no account what- 


terials yet undiscovered. {ever ought any part before nursed by its native air 
«One of the humblest of our Alps affords the to be buried in the earth.—™. Y. Journ. Com. 

richest iron ore in the world, already furnishing } of ae TES aes 

employment for thousands; and so far advancing| Cancer.—A person who signs his name Thom- 

the population, industry aud wealth of the State ;/ as Tyrrel, in a communication for the Missouri 

and articles, not now dreamed of, will hereafter be- | Republican, states in substance that he was afilict- 


come sources of wealth, and subjects of exporta- | ed, for many years, with an inveterate cancer, and | 


tion. Permit me to mention a single fact that will | submitted to several surgical operations for cut- 
warrant this prediction. Lieut. Amos Abbott, of! ting it out, which merely increased the evil. 


TS 


#13 38 | was considered by the old proprietors of that town! to the consistence of molasses. With this sub- 


stance he covered the cancer, and about an hour 
afterwards applied a plaster of tar, which was re- 
moved in a few days, and the lye again applied. 
These processes were repeated till the patient was 
cured. 


Grain Prospect.—Were we to judge from th 
present appearance of our grain fields, we should 
predict for the farmer abundant crops the next 
season. In the district of country round about 
Wilmington, the wheat presents a most promis- 
ing appearance. We have seenas yet, no traces 
of the fiy: but on the contrary, the fields pre 
sent one regular carpet of rich, luxuriant green 
We congratulate our farmers upon the present 
favorable prospect: and hope that neither fly. 
rust, or mildew may interfere to destroy a rich and 
‘abundant harvest.—Delaware Advertiser. 


Cranberries. —We are informed that a farmer in 
Mendon gathered last fall off of 6 acres of mead 
ow 1300 bushels of cranberries, for which he re- 
ceived 50 cents per bushel. He had purchased 
the land but a short time before for $12 an acre. 
receiving thus more than 900 per cent. upon the 
cost of his land.— Lancaster Gazette. 


To prepare water-proof boots.—TBoots and Shoes 
may be rendered impervious to water by the fol 
lowing composition :—Take 3 oz. spermaceti, an: 
melt it in a pipkin, or other earthen vessel, ove: 
a slow fire; add thereto six drachms of Indian 
rubber, cut into slices, and these will presently dis- 
‘solve. Then add of tallow, 8 0z.; hog’s lard 2 
oz.; amber varnish, 4 oz. Mix, and it will be fit 
for use immediately. The boots or other materials 
to be treated, are to receive two or three coats, 
| with a common blacking brush, and a fine polish 
is the result. 


| Preservation of buildings from fire.—Dr. Fuchs, 

Professor of Mineralogy at Munich has invented a 
| composition, which, on being applied to wood, is 
‘said to preserve it completely from fire. It con- 
sists of 10 parts of potash or soda, 15 parts of 
sand, and one part of charcoal; which are first 
melted together, and then dissolved in water. [t 
may be applied either by itself, or mixed with 
earthy matter. 


Alpine Plants are not, as commonly supposed, 


of a hardy nature, but the reverse. On the Alpine 

‘mountains they are deeply buried in snow during 
the winter—covered, as it were, with a pile of 
warm blankets, and thus effectually secured from 
the frost : and when the summer arrives, which 
is both later and much more rapid in. its advance 
than with us, they are suddenly exposed, not to a 
temperature such as that of our spring, but to heat 
equal to that of the hottest of our dog days. 


Large Leaf.—At the last meeting of the Ross 
Horticultural Society, a leaf was exhibited of the 
|Oriental Palm, or talipot tree, which had been 
taken from a tree in Ceylon, upwards of 100 feet 
high, and was presented to the Society by the lady 
of Gen. Sir Robert Brownrigg. It measured no 
,less than forty feet in circumference. 


A farmer in South Carolina, during the last 


He |year sold Wine to the amount of two thousand 


Concord, owns part of the hill where our State | was, however, eventually cured by the use of the 'four hundred dollars, the product of four acres of 
Prison stones are quarried. The whole of this hill lye of the ashes of the Red Oak bark, boiled down 


‘land. 


| 
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SEEDS FOR SOWING. 

No part of the farmer’s or gardener’s business 
ought to be more carefully attended to than the 
procuring of proper seed ; the failure of crops in 
quantity or quality, is as frequently to be attrib- 
uted to neglect of this precaution, as to any other 
rause. We recommend the judicious advice on 
this head, given in a little work, entitled “ The 
New-York Gardener,” by P. Agricola, an excellent 
little manual replete with sound maxims and use- 
ful information. 

“If the seeds of plants are in many particulars 
like bird’s eggs, you will see the necessity and im- 
perience of always selecting the best and most 
perfect of their kind for seeding. As you would 
certainly choose the finest animals for breeders, so 
let your vegetable stock spring from the soundest 
and best seed ; for it is not sufficient that your 
seeds come up; they should come strong and vigor- 
us, if you would have them grow with luxuriance. 

“ Every year endeavour to improve your seed. 
Most of our cultivated plants are found to degen- 
erate, notwithstanding all the care we can bestow 
upon them, unless their seeds are frequently 
changed. This fact has been long noticed, al- 
though the true cause may not yet be known. 

“ And we are also unable to say from what part 
of the world they should be brought, to produce 
the greatestcrop. It is, however, generally found, 
that im all cases when you desire a great weight 
of roots or foliage, as beets, potatoes, cabbage, let- 
tuce, etc., it is best to procure seed from a south- 
erly climate. 

“Whenever you use seed brought from a dis- 
tance, let it be planted separate from any other of 
the kind, and note down all the particulars relative 
to it, that you may learn whether it is truly an 
hnprovement or otherwise. 
quisite to prevent a deterioration of your seeds. — 


Whenever you would raise seeds from plants of. 


which there are different species, do not set them 
within fifty feet of each other. 

“This precaution is particularly necessary, 
whenever you would raise seed from any of the 
brassica tribe. This family has more branches, or 
varieties, than alinost any other. 

From the drum-head cabbage to the humble 
turnip, there are many grades, all of which Lave 
such seminal relation, that if permitied to flower 
in the neighborhood of each other, an admixture 
of pollen, and consequent adulteration, is certain 
to ensue. 

“ The varieties of the gourd family are also very 
numerous, and when you intend to preserve the 
seed of any of them in purity, or aim at improve- 


meut, plant them in separate and distant sections | 
In particular, the cucumber and 
They have 
each their peculiar execllence, which is materially 
So all the varieties of pump- , 
kins and squashes are spoiled by an intermarriage. 
And in like manner, all the kindof Indian corn 
will mix their qualities, if they grow within four or 
Your sweet corn will be 
quite ruined, if only a few stalks of the hard kind 
are permitted to grow near it, and what is singular, | 
the sweet corn alone will suffer from the adultera- ; 
tion, the grains of which immediately lose their | 
soft, rich and saccharine quality while the other | 
Your seed corn 
should always be gathered before the frost.— 
Search for such stalks as bear two or more ears, | York Journal of Commerce. 


of the garden. 
melon should never grow together. 


injured by an union. 


five rods of each other. 


appears not in the least affected. 


«nd take the largest of them for seed. 


Much care is also re- | 


| immediately be trussed up, and suspended in some 
dry place, secure from rats and mice. Ilere it 
should remain until wanted for use. When shell- 
ed from the cob, reject the grains that grow upon 
each end. These hints should never be neglect- 
ed, nor should you plant seed corn that is mtore 
than a year old, if new can be obtained. 
N.Y. Farmer. 
PLYMOUTH COUNTY CATTLE SHOW. 
The annual Show was held this year at South 
Bridgewater, on Wednesday the 5th inst. The 
Show of cattle exceeded that of most former years, 
and the concourse of citizens was uncommonly 
large. An excellent dinner was served by Capt. 
Pratt, of which 100 persons partook. 
ner, at two o’clock, a procession was formed and 
‘proceeded to Rev. Mr Hodges’ meeting house, 
where the audience was amused and instructed 
by a learned and eloquent address from Rev. Sam- 
uel Deane, of Scituate, in which, says the Plym- 
outh Memorial, “'The orator happily illustrated 
the advantages which had resulted to the commu- 
nity from the establishment of agricultural institu- 
tions recommended the encouragement of agricul- 
tural publications, and of the mechanic arts—a ju- 
dicious distribution of premiums for improved 
modes of agriculture, and condemned the disposi- 
tion which prevails among many farmers to add 
to their number of acres, rather than to inprove 
the quality of what they already possess. He also 
recommended, in strong terms, an application to 
our State Legislature for a geographical survey of 
the Commonwealth in order to aid the progress of 
agriculture.” 
| The foliowing premiums were awarded viz. 
| Alpheus Forbes of Bridgwater, for the best crop 
of English hay, having raised 9262 lbs. per acre 
,on 3 acres of land, $10 
' Also for the best crop of Rye, having raised 26 
, bush. 3 p. 29 qts. per acre, 8 
| Thaddeus Howard Jr. of West Bridgewater, 
| best crop of Indian Corn, 109 2-3 bush. on one 


‘acre, 10 
| Abram Washburn, 2d of Bridgewater, best crop 


| 
{ 


land, 8 
| Peleg Barker of Pembroke, best fat Ox, 8 
Avery Forbes of Bridgewater 2d best do, 6 
Solomon Perkins for the best mileh Cow, 8 
Morrill Allen of Pembroke, for 2d best do, 6 
Amasa Alden of Bridgewater, for best Heifer, 5 
| Also for the 2d best do, 3 

Galen Howard of West Bridgewater, for best 
Bull, 8 

Lorenzo Wood, 2d best do, 6 

John Tilden, Jr. of North Bridgewater, for the 
best Bull Calf, 5 

Abram Washburn of Bridgewater, 2d best do, 3 

Also for Ist and 2d best Heifer Calves, 6 


Charles Packard of North Bridgewater, for the 
best yoke of Oxen, 8 

Solomon Copeland of West Bridgewater, 2d 
‘best do, 5 
| Ebenezer Pratt of Bridgewater, for best yoke o 
Steers, 6 

Ebenezer Alger of West Bridgewater, 2d best 
do, 4 


—--—— ———— 


‘LEATHER. | 


The following facts are derived from the New 
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Sam’l F. Sanger of Bridgewater, for best Pigs, 5 | 
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to about a million of dollars. The leather is soli 
‘to the shoe manufacturers in New York, New Jer- 
jsey, Connecticut, Virginia, GChio, Canada, &c.— 
About 250,000 hides are imported annually into 
the city, chiefly from South America; and over 
/100,000 hides are purchased for the numerous 
|tanneries in Greene county, (near the Catskill 
|mountains.) There are almost inexhaustible for- 
‘ests of hemlock in that county, and the fact has 
been established by repeated experiments, that 
hemlock bark contains a greater weight of tannin 
jthan oak bark. There is a prejudice in favor ot 
ithe color of leather tanned by oak bark, but it is 
| well ascertained that the durability of both kinds 
‘of leather is the same. The leather is returned 
to market in ten months from the purchase of the 
raw hides in the city. The process, for manufac- 


sear : 
‘turing with more speed, has been abandoned.— 


The longer the leather is in a proeess of manufac- 
\turing, within due limitations, the better it will be. 
Hampshire Gazette. 
SHOOTING MATCHES. 

| Shooting matches, viewed in their best light, 
‘are a justtheme for reprobation. In the first 
|place, the sport is cruel, and therefore cannot be 
|justified. Any amusement which causes pain to 
any part of the animal creation, is so far wrong— 
for although the brute species are given to mal 
for subsistence, their lives are by no means to be 
made the subject of wanton sport. But the evil 
effects of these shooting matches upon the morals 
of the community are incaleulable. Every autumn 
is closed with these brutalizing sports. ‘The young 
men, and even some of the old ones, abandon the 
useful and necessary labors of the field and the 
workshop, and congregate by hundreds to shoot 
at a miserable victim of a turkey cowardly tied to 
a stake, or to look on and witness the sport. Ma- 
ny of these are poor men—day laborers or me- 
chanics—who will lay out their earnings in pow- 
der and ball, and spirituous liquors which are 
drunk on the occasion, while their creditors are 
defrauded of their just dues, and their families are 
suffering at home for the mere necessaries of life. 








white beans, 16 bushels and 2 qts. on one acre of) And then the scenes of drunkeness and quarrelling 


| which so frequently attend on these occasions, are 

an outrage upon decency, and a blot upon human- 
ity. And all this, that some petty dealer in grog 
}may bring together crowds of people who will fill 
{his coffers by emptying his bottles, or that some 
miserly farmer, who has raised a brood or two of 
turkies, may have more money out of them than 
the honest market price. ‘The above is no exag- 
‘yverated picture of shooting matches in their best 
estate. But if we add to it the danger to human 
life, and the many fatal accidents that actually oc- 
‘cur, the picture is sufficiently appalling to dete: 
‘every man of decency and good feelings from en- 
gaging in such sports.— Berkshire American. 





} 


The Thames Tunnel is now entirely at a stand. 
A brick wall has been completed at the further 
‘extremity of the excavation, which being made 


'water tight, prevents any water oozing in that 


£ part, and also does away with the fear entertain- 


ed, that if left in its unfinished state, another break 
in of the river might be the consequence. ‘The 
water the Tunnel makes (if we may use the ex- 
pression) at present is very trifling, and the whole 
of the interior is as fresh and firm as before any 
accident happened. The workmen with the ex- 


The sules of sole ception of a very few hands who are employed in 
Let them {leather in the city of New York amount annually thoroughly removing every appearance of the late 
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disaster, have been discharged, and even tbe few 
now at work, will in another week, be no longer 
needed, It has been proposed, in the event of 
the sum of £100,000 being raised, to commence 
working from the other side of the Thames as far 
as they can go; and in case of the water break- 
ing in, as they approach the dangerous part, which 
is the centre of the river, building up a similar 
wall to that now placed at the end of the present 
works and afterwards completing the centre by 
means of the cofferdam. If such a plan be in 
contemplation, it must be attended with consider- 
able expense ; but is, perhaps, the most likely to 
ensure the completion of the undertaking.— Lon- 
don paper. 


8ONES OF THE SOLDIERS AT WATER- 
LOO. 











ed in rousing the community to the belief, that we 


the necessaries of life, let it not be backward in 
showing, both by the adducement of facts and the 
publication of practical information, that our situ- 


ries. Indeed, from the enquiries we have made, 





ters of the Province, we are perfectly convinced 


‘mined sluggishness, stand in the way of our not 
| being abundantly supplied from the interior, with 
jmany descriptions of apples, pears, plums, cher- 
/Ties, currants and gooseberries :—If to this variety 
ibe added our wild fruits, say raspberries and 
| strawberries, which are no where produced in 
greater abundance than in this Province ; who 


and the information received from different quar- | 


that nothing but inveterate obstinacy and deter- | 





American botanist to George III. He is said to 


ean be independent of foreigners for a supply of | have been a very ingenious mechanic, and to have 


built, with his own hands, the house in which he 
resided. He quarried the stone, prepared the tim- 


|ber, and engraved the following distich in front of 


ation on the globe furnishes us with the means of| the building, on its completion. 
being independent of them for many of its duru- | 


* 'To God alone : the Almighty Lord, 
The Holy One, by me adored.” 
John Bartram, 1770 


[Prepared by the Editor.] 


} 
BEES. 
PROM THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW 
| (Continued from page 134.) 

Straw hives are unsuitable for our climate, and 
j afford a harbor for all kinds of insects. It is folly 
|to talk of their cheapness. If a man intend te 
| keep bees, he must in the first place, make the 


It is well known that the bones of animals make | ¢ay say that the comforts of life are not entirely {hives in the very best manwer; by this we mean 


an excellent manure for enriching the soil, and ac- 


cordingly are very much sought for by gardeners | 
and agriculturalists in the neighborhood of large | c¢hards is yearly becoming an object of increasing | 
When thus used, | interest among our farmers; and the day is not (bees, is directed to the repairs of their dwelling.* 


cities, as London and Paris. 


within our reach. 
It is gratifying to learn that the planting of Or- 


|of good materials and good workmanship. A hive 
badly joined by an awkward carpenter is worse 
| than a hollow tree. One half of the labor of the 


they are first broken, then ground by means of a! fay distant when our market will be plentifully | It it not asserted that bees will of themselves, fall 


steam engine, and the powder sown upon the | supplied with the article of cider, both for exporta-|imto these hives, or that no trouble or 


Jand, 

After the battle of Waterloo, the bodies were 
first searched over for money, watches, trinkets 
and clothes.—Then came the purveyors of human 
hair, for the supply of the makers of false hair— 
wigs, curls and frizettes ; then came another class 
who extracted from the dead bodies, all the sound 
teeth, for the supply of the dentists, and lastly 
when the flesh had putrified, the collectors of 
bones for manure searched the field for their har- 
vest. This looks like barbarism. The idea of it 
is revolting to humanity. — Richmond Fam. Visitor. 





HORTICULTURE IN NEW BRUNSWICK. 

The circumstance of Grapes, the produce of 
this Province, having been sent to the city, as we 
noticed last week, has led to our making further 
inquiry respecting the extent to which the cultiva- 
tion of the vine has been attended to, in order to 
ascertain whether or not, practical experiment 
will bear us out in asserting that our climate is 
suitable for it. The enquiry has even exceeded 
our expectation. The wild grape abounds in va- 
rious districts of the Province, particularly in 
sandy soil, and several gentlemen have, during 
last year, made transplantations of the vine, with 
the view of improving the fruit, and of bringing it 
to an early state of perfection. A farmer from 
Grand Lake states that his attention had been for 
several years past, strongly drawn to the impor- 
tance of the subject, from seeing this fruit in, its 
wild state perfected on particular parts of his farm 
—he has now appropriated part of his garden as 
a vineyard, and furnished it with a sufficiency of 
the soil in which he observed the wild plants to 
thrive. We entertain no doubt of the success of 
the experiment ; it is deserving, however, of pub- 
lic notice, in order that others, similarly situated, 
may be induced to follow the example. 

We are informed also that, both last year and 
this, very fine grapes have been produced at St. 
Andrews, in the open air, in the garden of Chris- 
topher Scott, Esq. The public press, both in No- 
va Scotia, and likewise in this Province, has, with- 
out doubt, done much for the advancement of 
their agricultural concerns ; we should like much 
to see it exert itself in forwarding their horticultu- 
ral interests. While it has been usefully employ- 


tion and home consumption :—Mrs Clarke of the 
Grand Lake, will gather this year about 2000 
bushels of apples, and a gentleman in this City, 
will have by the month of June next, 1000 fruit 
trees planted on his farm near this city. Wheu it 
is considered that this fruit can be so plentifully 
produced, with scarcely any injury to a surface 
crop, it is rather matter of surprise than any thing 
else, that the subject has been so long neglected 
by our agriculturists. The different modes of 
manufacturing cider, both in Nova-Scotia and in 
the United States, we shall take an early opportu- 
nity of noticing. — St. John (NV. B.) Courier. 


BRONCHOTOMY. 

A boy in Fryeburg, Me. who had taken the core 
of an apple into his windpipe a few days since, 
was relieved by the operation of cutting into the 
windpipe, called Bronchotomy. In Stockbridge, 
the core of an apple was extracted from the wind- 
pipe of a little girl, by Dr. Brewster, a few days 
since. An incision an inch in length was made 
in the fleshy neck of the child, and the windpipe 
opened ; a tube was inserted below the obstruc- 
tion, through which the child breathed ; the core 
of the apple was then extracted by means of a 
piece of sponge attached by a string to the end of 
a catheter, which entered the windpipe above the 
tube and came out at the mouth. Without this 
operation the child could not have survived but a 
few hours; it now gives every hope of a speedy 
recovery.—Hamp. Gazette. 





Governor Lincoln, came down the canal last week, 
and was sold at auction by Mr. Stoddard, for sev- 
enty one dollars. ‘The ox is to be exhibited on 
our shambles this day for sale. The finest roast- 
ing piece has by order of Governor Lincoln, been 
reserved for the Governor of this State.—Prov. 
Journal. 





John Bartram, A quaker and self taught phi- 
losopher, was born near Darby, in what was theu 


tablished a botanic garden in America. He cor- 
responded with many distinguished foreigners, and 
was pronouneed by Linneeus the greatest natural | 





botanist in the world. He was fiually appointed | 


{ 
‘ 


Fat Or.—A noble fat ox raised in Worcester, by | 


Chester county, in 1701, and was the first who es- | 


expense 
is necessary in the management of an apiary. We 
know that both care and expense are required ;— 
but the latter, afier the first disbursement, is very 
trifling. Vigilance and neatness are forever in re- 
quisition, and the care of bees like all other profit- 
able business, cannot be pursued to any advantage, 
unless is receives daily and minute attention. But 
have we not accomplislied a great deal when we 
have reduced the thing to this certainty ? 

But although, as we have before observed, not 
ing is more simple in theory and practice, than 
the history and care of bees, yet it requires a con- 
stant and unremitted attention if we aim either at 
the instruction or profit. Can any thing be well 
done and to advantage without these? Varro, in 
his treatise, de Re Rustica, is the first who has 
ispoken of hives. We wrote upwards of 1,780 
| years ago; and how many different sorts of hives 
| have been constructed since his time, to say noth- 

ing of the different theories? We wish to see 
| bees in every garden throughout America, but we 
have no desire to see the subject encumbered more 
| than is necessary to advance the pleasure and pro- 
| fit of the pursuit. ‘To the naturalists we will leave 
discussions of organization and propagation. They 
are foreign to our purpose, as they only serve to 
perplex and deter us from the main points. But 
it is proper to know the most simple mode of man- 
| aging a hive, and this includes the pasture or food 
that is necessary for its sustenance. ungor de- 
stroys as many bees as the millers. We ought to 
cultivate such shrubs and plants as the bees like ; 
without this they will starve. The American black 
willow and the red maple are the first trees that 
are visited by the bees. They are fond of the 
crocus, which is earliest of the bulbous roots ; and 
these we can have in abundance, as they multiply 
quickly and occupy but little space. They are 
| beautiful in themselves, affording a rich treat to 
|the eyes; and they flower so early, and are of 
such bright and vivid colors that we take as much 
pleasure in them as the bees do. The stercorary 
jand piggery are next resorted to by these insects. 
These we presume are their medicine shops, and 











* A model of the hive which we consider of the best construc- 
tion, may be seen at the village of the Lebanon Shakers, in the 
hands of Daviel Hawkins; or at the seat of Theodore Sedg- 
wick, Esq. in Stockbridge. The inventor of this hive has had 
&n Opportunity of judging of its merits by experience. 
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nthe abode that nature assigned it.* | pleasure of secial intercourse to the profits whici: 


atonic. Blossoms of all kinds, excepting those of|This very worm, from which they bid us turn result from intellectual acquisitions, seem to be at- 


| 
the red clover and of the honey-suckle are excel- 


lent food; and the bees especially profit by the 


cultivation of the peach tree in some parts of the 
country. They not only drink the nectar and ex- 


ae 
tract the pollen of the flower, but they appropri- 


ate the peach itself. We have scen twenty or 
thirty bees devour a peach in half an hour; that 
is, they carried the juices of it to their cells. The 
humming bird alone can reach the bottom of the 
nectary of the honey-suckle, but even here the 
instinct of the bee is seen. The small birds, such 
as the wren, make an incision on the outside, near 


the bottom of the flower, and extract a part of the | 


juices. The bee takes advantage of this opening 
and avails itself of what is left. 

The scent of the bees is so acute, that every 
flower which has a powerful odor can be discoy- 
ered by them at a great distance. Strawberry 
blossoms, mignonette, wild and garden thyme, 
herbs of all kinds, apple, plum, cherry, and above 
all, raspberry blossoms and white clover are deli- 
cious food for them, and a thriving orchard, gar- 
den, and apiary fitly go together. 

But as the bee seeks only its own gratification 
in procuring honey and in regulating its house- 


hold, and as, according to the old proverb, what is | 
one man’s meat is another’s poison, it sometimes 


carries honey to its cell, which is prejudicial to us. 
Dr. Barton, in the fifth volume of the American 
Philosophical Transactions, speaks of several plants 
that yield a poisonous syrup, of which the bees 
partake without injury, but which has been fatal 
toman. He has enumerated some of these plants, 
which ought to be destroyed wherever they are 


seen ;—namely, dwarf laurel, great laurel, kal- 
mia latifolia, broad-leaved moorwort, Pennsylvania 
mountain laurel, wild honey-suckle, (the bees as | 
we have observed cannot get much of this) and 


the stramonium or Jamestown weed ; which last 


we should wish to see completely eradicated, as 
independently of the poison, extracted from its 
flowers, and from its seeds which are often eaten 
by children, it is the ugliest weed that grows, and 


has the most offensive odor. 


The poets, always exalting and magnifying the 
subjects that they touch, have contributed, per- 
haps, more than any other set of writers to mis- 
lead our judgment. They endow the bee with 
memory, and Rogers thinks that it finds its way 
to the hive by this faculty alone. Nor is it only 
with regard to the bee, that poets, the worst en- 


‘omologists in the world have lead us astray. 
Cowper says, 
“ | would not enter on my list of friends 
Though grac’d with polish’d manners and fine sense, 
the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.” 





By worm, we wonder if he included the grub- 


not only be rewarded by seeing that imsects de- | 


| possible ; and also Jessen the chance of their be- 


aside when we meet it in our path, after destroy- | tracting a large share of public attention. We are 


ing the reots of our pasture and our corn, becomes | happy to perceive this, and at all times willing to 
increased attention bestowed at present on the, 


a winged insect, and continues its mischief to the devote our pen and paper to so important an ob- 


destruction of our finest’ fruits. ject. It{ has been well suggested in several of 


We really are in a sad plight between our sen-! the newspapers in this City, and Commonwealth, 
sibilities and our sense of justice to ourselves.— | that the institutions, proposed under the name of 
We say that insects have so multiplied, that we : American Lyceums, might well be recommended 
can neither raise grain for our cattle, nor fruit for in Thanksgiving discourses, and the evening of 
ourselves. “Keep the birds near you,” say the that day be laudably and usefally employed in or 
philosophers—« quit the cruel practice of shooting ganizing such associations for mental improve 
the harmless songsters of the grove, and you will ment. 
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crease, but you will be charmed by their meledy.” 
But then, we say in answer that the birds do not 
discriminate ; that they prefer bees to every other 
‘insect, and therefore the birds must die. And in 
reality we must make war upon those birds, that 
show the greatest fondness for our little friends. 
Let us, at least, show our sense of the value of 
i these, by keeping their enemies away, at any rate 
from their very doors. Let us lessen the chance 
‘of their encountering them abroad, by planting 
_the favorite food of the bees as near the apiary as 


INSECT ON FRUIT TREES. 

A correspondent, with the signature “M.” in a 
communication, dated Wrightsville, York county. 
Pennaylvania, gives an account of an insect and its 
ravages, as follows :—“The first appearance of the 
insect, which I noticed was on a carthouse apple 
tree, in the spring or summer of 1827. The ap- 
pearance to me resembled the blossoms of Timothy 
or some small grass, shaken on the trunk of the 
tree, when wet with dew, and remaining on it.— 
After which they appeared to increase in size to 
about the bigness of shot No. 8, cut in two, and a 
little lengthened ; and formed a cover, adhering to 
the bark, under which the insect, whatever it may 
be, was found. On rubbing them with the finger 
nail or point of a knife, there seemed to remain a 
liquid, darker colored than venous blood. They 
stick very tight, having resisted, in a great meas. 
ure, my attempts to rub them off on a damp day, 
with a stiff hand-scrubbing brush. Their progress 
appears to be from at or near the ground, into 
the branches, when the stock or stem is free from 
them, but the bark is left rough and cracked in 
many places, and I have observed streaks on it, 
resembling a placg over which a dark colored li- 
quor had flowed. While on the trunk (although 
at first round and smooth) a raised and depressed 
muscular appearance is produced, which is often 
found on our black hawthorn, and admired in 
canes of that wooed. The tree on which I first 
discovered it does not appear to have increased 
in size since first planted, and I think will not live 
another season. It was from a nursery in Lan- 
caster county, Pennsylvania. * 


‘ing drowned when driven by high winds, as they | 
istoop to drink, by giving them running streams 
‘near to their hives. * * * * 
In the hive of a new swarm, during the months 
jof July and August, there are fewer sinall bees, 
jthan in one that has been tenanted for four or five 
lyears. The bee, like all other insects, spins itself 
a covering before it becomes a fly. When it em- 
/erges with wings from its cell, several older bees 
|approach it, feed it with the contents of their sto- 
}machs, and then clean out the cell and deposit in 


apse en Me ‘ "4 
jit fresh honey. This is their constant practice ; 


land the bee that is just born, as soon as it has 
‘been fed and has stretched its wings, flies off to 
\a flower, and commences its labors. But although 
‘the bees clean out the cell the moment a young 
| bee is born, yet they either find no inconvenience 
from that part of the film, which the young bee 
‘leaves at the bottom of the cell, (and which is of 
‘a silky nature,) or they are unable to detach it. 
| In consequence of this the cell is not so deep, 
_and as the same circumstances occur perpetually, 
_brood alternating with honey, the cells become 
every year visibly smaller ; and, consequently, 
_those bees that are bred in these small cells, of 


/which there is a great number, are never of the I afterwards found the insect, very injurious on 
| full size of those that have bad more room. Even the summer pearmain, summer bough, and yellow 
\the queen eggs, which we say are often deposited harvest, obtained from Burlington, N. J. growing 
,in the cells of neuters, and have afterwards larger on the opposite side of the orchard, but on the 
cells attached to the first, never produce so large summer rose, (from Burlington) growing with the 
|a queen bee, as if the cell had been of the proper pearmain, &c. I found none of it. The juicy bite 
dimensions at first. Thus we see that the con- and rambo are badly affected with it, as also 
| traction of the cell may diminish the size of a bee, ‘the Newton pippin ; but the Bellefleur, Vandeveer, 
jeven to the extinction of life, just as the contrac- and Winter sweet Paradise are nearly clear of it. 
\tion of a Chinese shoe reduces the foot even)I have seen a little of it on some pear trees obtain- 

to uselessness ; but in neither case will a single ed from Mr. Prince, of Long Island, last spring. 


. . : : . new organ be taken ‘ +i - : 
worm. Alas! little did that amiable man think of | 5 from or added to the bee, or Last summer, whilst looking at one of the Jersey 


the mischief that would ensue from this sensibility 
and tenderness towards insects. He thought that 
when nature created them, and designed them an | 
abode, that it was a species of cruelty to hunt or 
harm them, when not actually crawling “in the 
alcove, the chamber, or refectory.” But the harm 
that the few do, which so inadvertently approach | __ 
our dwellings, is insignificant when compared to 

the ravages of every kind of insect excepting the | ™@"., Among the number are the Cochineal insect, the fy | 


'a single toe be taken from or added to the foot,' trees, which was affected with it, 1 discovered a 
{ whether the cell or shoe be larger or smaller. | dark colored insect on the body of the tree about 
} (To be concluded in our next.) ‘the size and shape of a small grain of coffee, with 
SRE Te ‘a bristly coat, and no wings, {at least I saw n 

AMERICAN LYCEUM. ‘and slothful in its Mabe. wd which I ‘ied 
| These scientific institutions, so well calculated | then on the same tree, found two more, and on 
{to accelerate the march of mind by adding the another affected tree near it two others. Can this 
_be the inseet which deposits the eggs ? 

| Last summer I wasbed the trees affected, with 


* Other isisects, however, beside the bee are very useful to 


which gives birth to the gall-nut, the silk worm, &¢. &c—Ev. corrosive sublimate, about four times the strength 
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necessary for herpetic affections of the human 
skin; but it does not appear to have done any 
good. The orchard stands on a strong limestone 
soil, has been under cultivation ever since plant- 
ing, and the trees have been brushed with soft 
soup, every spring, as recommended by Mr Prince. 
Every tree of the carthouse has it. 


I have thus far intentionally avoided the use of 


white-wash on young trees, but unless informed 
of something else, which may be more effectual, 
I think I shall try it; but where the disease has 
extended to the twigs, lam at a loss how to apply 
any thing like a wash.” 

- Our correspondent has some further remarks 
and inquiries, relative to the management of fruit 


trees, Which we hope to take notice of hereafter. | 


The inseet, which he has described is new to us, 
and we have found no accout of any thing similar 
ia any books, which we have been able to consult. 
We should be much obliged, to Dr. Warris, or 
any other gentleman, who may possess informa- 
tiou relative to this destroyer, for such notices of 
it as niay prove interesting to the entomologist, 
vr useful to the orehardist, by showing some me- 
ihod of guarding against its ravages. 


We are requested to state that the Gage plum 
tee which produced the large quantity of plums 
that were sold for above forty dollars in our mar- 
ket, (as mentioned in the New England Farmer 
of October 3d) was obtained by Mr. Samuel R. 
Johnson, the proprietor, from Mr. Prince’s nurse- 
ries at Long Island, and is of a variety originat- 
ed by Mr. Prince, trom seed, and called the white 
guge. 


cP Weare obliged to defer till next week, the judicious remurks 
of “A Paysician.” 





Winter Keeping for Horses in the vicinity of Boston, 

Where the mosi taithtul care may be relied on, may be Lad 
on application to Major Saiuel Jaques, Charlestown, or Mr, ‘4’. 
J. Nues, School Sweet, or to Mr. Kussell, Publisher of the New 
Englaad Farmer. Au early application ss desirable. 





Kenrick Nurseries. 

100 Choice varieties of Ormamentai hardy trees and si.rabs, 
just received from New York, and seiceted in Juve last. 

This establishment situated but an hours mde trom jostou, 
contains a very exiensive assoruneut of Apples, Pears, Piuns, 
Peaches, Apricois, Quinces, Grape Vines, Mulbeiries, Cur- 
rants, Raspberries, Strawberries, &c. and a general assort- 
ment ot Oruameutal trees, shrubs, &c. 

Also, the following trust and ornamental trees of extra sizes, 
viz. Flowering Horse Chesnuts, Mountain Ash, Weeping Wil- 
lows, Ailanthus, Catalpas, Purple Acacia, Dutch Cork Elm (a 
new article) Buuterauts and Silver Firs. 

J99 Isaveila Grape Vines; aud White Mulberry ‘Trees by the 
thousand. 


Writtea orders addressed io John or William Keurick, and | 


directed to the Newton post oiiice, will be promptly atreaded 
to, or hey may be lett at Mr Joseph Bridge’s Grocery aud Seed 
store, Court sireet, Bostou, where lists of the above may be 
seen. Trees will be packed in malts for shipping, when order- 
ed, and delivered ia boston free of charge. ot Nov 21 





Moody's Patent Portable Oven. 

This Oven, which is constructed for doing all the ordinary 
baking of a jamily, over a common cooking furnace, is now ol- 
fered lor sale at the Agvicullural Warehouse, 52 North Mar- 
het Street 

‘This highly useful article for domestic purposes may be said 
to be one of the most economical and uselul ventions that has 
ever been offered to tie public, its size is varied for the conve- 
vieuce of large or small families, it is used with the common 
cooking furnace, and it is Knowa that the same quantity of meat 
or pastry cannot be cooked so weil and in any way with so i.t- 





tle expense. Nov. 21. ow. 
Bremen Geese. 
For sale 10 pair fine Bremen Geese. Apply at the New 
England Farmer Seed Store. Nov. 21. 





Wanted, 


On a farm in Roxbury a young who has a knowledge of 
Jarming and can bring jectinmendations for industry &e. Ap- 
ply at this office. St. 


Nov. 7. 





LINN.ZAN BOTANIC GARDEN AND NUR- 4. Golden Chasselas, the real genuine 
SERIES, near New York, William Prince, Pro- 5. Musk Chasselas 
prietor.—The new Catalogues of this establish- 6. Chasselas, with very large black fruit 
ment are now in the press, and may soon be ob- 7. Red Chasselas  ~ 
tained from 'f. & J. Swords, New York. and of 8. White Museat, or black Constantia 
the other Agents. The collection of Fruit T'rees has been | 9, Red Museat 
uearly doubled since the last edition, and comprises all the | 19. Black Muscat, or black Constantia 
choicest varieties of every country. The assortments of Orna- 1). Black Orleans, bears very well the frost 
mental Trees, Flowering Shrubs aad Plants, Greenhouse | 12. Black Gamet, yields a second crop of blossoms and 


Plants, &c. have also been greatly extended, and in fact every | fruit when the first are frozen. 

department bas received the utmost attention both to their ex- | Nos. 11 and 12 are as fine for vineyards as for the table, the 
tension and improvement. The grounds occupied by the es- | fruit is not so excellent as that of the preceding kinds, but is 
tablishment have been extended to 40 acres, and the proprietor | equally valuable ou aeceunt of the certaiity of a large crop an- 
can now justly state that orders for every description of Trees | nually. 

and Plants will be executed in a manner superior to all former | ‘The subcription receipt will be accompanied by directions on 
eng The Cherries, Peaches and most other T'rees are or | the best mode of cultivation, planting aud pruning the vine. 

| Jarge size—many of the Peaches, Apricots and Ne ctarines are The same sort of vines may be had separately, price One 
} on Plum stocks. The coltection of Grapes consists of ab ove | Doilar, except No. 4, Golden Chasselas, the genuine, which is 
20,000 ready for sale, comprising all the choicest varieties, and \'Two Dollars. Communications for the above, and suberiptious 
will be shipped in quantities at reduced rates, and 100,0W) more | to lis establishmeut post paid punctually atteaded to. 

are expected shortly from France and Germany. | References, Dr. David ilosack, President of the Horticultu- 





' 


Without in- | 
tending invidious comparisons, the proprietor appeals to those | ral Society, Dr.Pascalis, President of the Linnean Society, Dr 
acquainted with his establishment as to its decided superiority in| McNeven, Dr. Mitche!i, Dr. Stevenson, and Lon. John Lowell 
every department. The whole management and supervision is! Nov. 14 
attended by himself and sons, and orders received trom any dis- | ne - , _aearen 
tance receive the same pointed attention as if the persons were | Wine and Table Grapss. 

| ou the spot to make their selections. The trees are packed ia A complete assorunent of FRENCH VINE ROOTS in 
the best possible manner to ensure success, and with the great- | prime order, just reeeived aud for sale ata low price, by E 
est despatch, and are shipped to any place designated. Aud to Copeland Jr. at the Dupont Powder Store, 65 Broad Street 
those interested in Herticuitural pursuits, he bas only to say,| [AMMUNITION as usual. it. 

| that the same unremitted atteution will be paid to the execution | ” eT . ihe 

of its business, which has hitherto characteriséd the establish- | Splendid Bulbous Roots, &c. 





ment. N. B. Plants of Wilmot’s Superb Strawberry, aud the; = A further supply of Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissus, Gladiolus 
celebrated Greville Rose can be supplied. nov 14—8 |; Snow Drops, Crocus, Star of Bethiehem, Jonquilles, Ranuueu- 
os tea mace ma ——— «| lus, Iris, Crown Imperials, Anemoues, Crocus, &c. froin 12 to 
oT ae al r 5 on™. ’ de “ te 2 
SUBSCRIPTION. } 62 cts.each. A very few of the finest ty acinths, dark and pale 


For importiag Grape Vine Roots from France, at a moderate | blue, pure white, réd, yellow, and while with various eyes, at 

price, and encouraging the introduction of that culture into the | 31 per root. : 

Onited States. 4 | ‘The collection of LILIES is very splendid, comprising Sear- 

Mr Alphonse Loubat, having considerably enlarged his Vine- | let Chaleedovian Lily 50 cents, Orange Pompone Lily 37 cents 
yard, on Long Island, where he now has, in full cultivation, | Chinese Leopard 25 cts. Orange Martagon 37 cts. Yellow Mar- 
thirty-five acres of ground, containing 72,000 Grape Vine | tagon 37 ets. Double Violet Flamed 37 cts. Purple and White 
Roois ; having also the peculiar advantage of being enabled to | Spotted 37 cts. Bright Scarlet Pompene 50 ets. Double White 
procure the best specimens of rvots from his father’s extensive | 37 cts. Large White Garden Lily 12 cents, Dwarf Chinese Red 
| vineyards and nurseries, in the districts of Bordelais, Clerac, | Lily (Lilivm concolor, wew and very superb, one root only) $1.50 
and Buzet, departinents of Gironde and Lot and Garonne, in| HYACINTHS--(double and single,) dark blue, poreelain 
France, (45° N. Lat.) proposes to the numerous friends to the | blue, red and rosy coloured, pure white, white with yellow eye 
cultivation of the grape vine in the United Siates, a subserip- | white with rosy eye, aud yellow with various eyes ; from 25 ets 
tion will be opened on the first of August, 1820. to $1 00 cach. 

Mr A. L. will engage to furnish subscribers with the Grape} ‘TULIPS --splendid variega'ed, red, yellow, and mixed, 12 
Vine Roots, before the first of March next, and forward them | Cts. each, $1.00 per dozen. 
free of expense, to the different cities where subscription lists | CROWN IMPERIALS—assorted, of the most splendid col. 
shall have been opened. ‘The roots will be three years old, and ours, and showy dlowers, large roots, J8 ets. each. 

“ill produce considerable fruit the second year from the tine of | JONQUILLES—sweet scented, fiuest roots, 19 ets. each. 
their being plauted. ‘They will be carefully classed and packed | POLYANTHUS NARCISSUS _ fragraut, white with yel- 
in boxes, with some of the original soil in which they have been | !ow cups, and yellow with double white cups, extra sized roots, 
raised, Which will greatly facilitate the thriving of the roots, | 98 cts. each. 
when trausplanted. ; DOUBLE NAR ISSC S fragrant, of all colors, 19 ets. each 

Orders will be punctually attended to : the subscribers desig- | | SPRING CROCUS of all colours, 6 cts. each, SU cts, per 
nating the quantiles aud species of the grape vine roots they | dozeu. j j 
wish to have. ‘They will engage to pay for 1000 roots or more,| ‘I'he above roots are from the same house, from which we re- 
! at the rate of 12 1-2 cents for each root; for less than 1009, at | ceived our supply last season, and which gave such universa! 
the rate of 16 cents; and 25 cents per root for less than 50,— | satisfaction; some of the double Hyacinths having produced 
Roots only two years olt, shall be paid for at tbe rate of 9 ceuts bells | inch and &. If ths to diameter, 
leach, fer 10 or more; 12 1-2 cents for less than one | ; and | Purchasers are requested to notice that the above roots are 





} 18 cents for less than 50 roots. Payment to be made on deliv- | wot purchased at auction, and are al! remarkable for their size, 
ne , o> 2 > ‘ 
| ery of the roots. Letters not received unless post paid. j and for the beauty and delicacy of tint of their dowers. "Those 


Subscription lists are open at New York, with Alphouse Lou- | sold at auction are generally the mere refuse of the most inferior 
bat, 85 Wall street Boston, E. Copeland, Jr. Albany, R., collections, go d roots being worth at home ten times as moch 


| M’Michael Philadelphia, Van Amringe Baltimore, Wulard | &s they geuerally sell for at auction, as will be seen by reference 
Rhoads Washington City, Wim. Pairo. Richmond, Daven- | to the priced catalogues of any respectale house ip Holland. 


| port, Allen & Co. Savannah, Hall, Shapter & Tupper New | American Tree Seeds. 

| Orleans, Foster & Hutton Charleston, (5. C.) J « J. Street For sale, a variety of Sweds of Forest Trees, Shrubs, &c 
Co. Mr A. Loubat’s book on the Cuhure of the Grape Vine.) mostly native American kinds, and suitable for sending to Eu- 

and on the Making of Wine, may be found atthe principal book-| poge, or for cultivation bere. Price 25cts a paper. They 

| seliers of the United States; and his agents will lurgish them | were gathered by a geutleman familiarly acquaiuted with the 

| gratis to subscribers. Soi ts, express!) torus. ‘They will be sold by the siugle paper, 


D . ’ ’ . £ or packed to order, m aug quantity, A description of several! 
New England Farmer 8 Alimanack, for 1829. i hh mons nah ander — Tas Deals weaker Eng- 
Tu press at the New England F —— of wes and Lay if be pub- ' Jand Farmer. Among the assca tment ts the following - 

lished to-morrow, the New Engiand Farmer's Almanack Jer! Also, Peach and Almoud Swnes, aud many other valuable Fruit 

1829. By Thomas G, Fessenden, Editor of the New England | aq Forest Tree Seeds for planting this fall, a catalogue of which 

Farmer. For sale, wholesale aud retail, at the N. BE. Parmer | nay be had cratig at this piace. 

oftice, No. 52 North Market street, by Bowles & Dearborn, 50; ~ S White Mulberry Seed. 

Washington street, and by the booksellers and traders generally.| ee ip Satomi ae ek 

Some copies interleaved with writing paper, which wil! be very | M rhs Meare pat eee te seams $ vad 

serviceable to fi ill be kept for retail z ‘armer office | Mulb Seed, raised wentry, Con. a, rn 

a ee ed with care expressly for us—For sale by the lb, or ounce. 
New England Farmer Seed Store, 


No. 52 North Market Street—Boston, 





Subscription for Vine slock for the finest lable Grapes. | 
A. Parmentier, at the Horticultural Garden, Brooklyn, corner | . ies thesis: : 
of the Jamaica and Amcor two — from New York, | . Bremen Geese. 
having been urged by several! lovers of the vine to propose setts | - pEeRR : 6 pair of theas celebrated Geocse for sale 
of the best kind for sale by subscription, offers to the publié setts JOHN I PERRY hes D Pee SS aco — ord ’ 
of a dozen vines, with ond roots Oe the most solest oil choice a in Sherburne. “— can be delivered 2a, 
grapes for the table; many of which are quite new in this |" CSS: : : 
country, and all of which will ripen perfectly in any situation 
either In town or country. 
Names of the twelve Sorts. 

1. White Chasselas, with large fruit 

2. Chasselas of Fontaiubleau, near Paris 

3. Yellow Chassélas of Thomery, neer Paris 


ne —— 





Pear Trees and Grape Vines. 

For sale at the house of Samuel! Downer, in Dorchester, 200 
Pear Trees of the choicest varieties. 100 Isabella and Bland’s 
Virginia—200 native and 200 Sweet Water Grape Vines from 
2t0 3 yearsold. Also, 2 variety of Rose Bushes, Ornameatal 
wees, white lilies, &e, Apply iv Rufus Howe on the premises 

Dorchester Nov. 21. St. 
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Truth and falsehood. 


MISC EL L ANIES. 1639. A summary act of the General Court! and is so angry as to bewitch your mare ?” “ Ye= 
-- ———== | prohibiting short sleeves, and requiring the gar- | that’s it, and I want you to go and lay the devil.” 
It is most dangerous to | ments to be lengthened so as to cover the arms to |“ Why, if you have raised the devil by cheating in 


deviate from truth, even on the most trifling oc- ithe wrists, and required reformation in “immode-| the corn, you had better lay him yourself.” “ Yes, 
. ra } —_ j ° 
casion. However guileless may be our intentions, | rate great breeches, knots of ribbon, broad shoul- but I don’t know how.” “Go, then, directly, and 


the habit (if indulged) may take root, and gain’ der bands and tayles, silk rases, double cuffs and 
on us under the cover of various pretences till it) ruffs.” é 

usurps a leading influence on our conduct. Truth, 1639. “For preventing the miscarriage of let- 
is born with us; and we must do violence to na- ters, it is ordered that notice be given, that Rich- 
ture to shake off our veracity. Plutarch calls ly- | ard Fairbanks, his house in Boston, is the place 
ing the vice of aslave. Flatterers—those who appointed for all letters, which are brought from 
continually praise themselves, and speak ill of beyond the seas or are to be sent thither, are to 
others; and those who afiect to depreciate the be brought unto him and he is allowed for every 
advantages they enjoy, and to exaggerate those | such letter Id., and must answer all miscarriages 
of others, ought never to be believed on their; through his own neglect in this kind, provided 
word. We gain nothing by falsehood but the dis-| that no man shall be obliged to bring his letters 
advantage of not being credited when we speak thither, unless he please.” 

the truth. ; 1643. The Court order, that in the election of 

Spend prudently. What folly lays out in kid- assistants, Indian beans should be used instead of 
skin gloves in ten years, managed by prudence | Paper, the white to be affirmative and the black 
might fill a small purse. Are not white dollars negative. 
worth more to a farmer than white hands? If, 1647. The Court order, that if any young man 
vour finances are small be not ambitious of own- attempt to address a young woman, without con- 
ing a three story house. A humble cottage is a Sent of her parents, or in case of their absence, of 
good beginning. Enter at the “little end of the the County Court, he shall be fined Al. for the first 
horn,” and you may see at the other an elegant offence, 101. for the second, and be imprisoned for 
house large enough for the thrifty farmer. (the third. 

Lying. Lying is so infamous a vice, that we | 
should avoid it even in jest. Exaggeration is a 
species of falsehood. In whatever words you ex- 
press your meaning, if they convey not to others 
the sense in which you understand them yourself, | 
you are a deceiver, and speak not the truth from | 
your heart. 


the affections of John Tarbox’s daughter without 
the consent of her parents, convicted aud fined 
5l—fees 2s. 6d. Three married women were fined 
5s. each, for scolding. , 

1653. Jonas Fairbanks was tried for weaving 
great bools. 


Solicitation. In soliciting any thing, it is bet- | 7 . ‘ ITCHCRAF tT. d 
ter to move by speech, than by letter; your per- | The New England Galaxy, after a quotation 
son, expression, and delivery may claim regard, | from Judge Story's address, relating to the sub- 
and the person solicited may not have confidence ‘Ject of witchcraft, introduces the following anec- 
to give a denial—but at a distance he may write | dete: oe : } 

a letter without blushing. | About the year 1760, the fury of the inhabitants 
of New England had declined towards suspected 
‘old women, but their believing fear was not alto- 
gether quelled. At this time a case of witchcraft 


Goodness. ‘To be virtuous, you must be some- 
thing more than merely innocent. A man to be 
good must do good, that is, he must be actively 
engaged in pursuits, which have a tendency to 


aciaihe Odea ax leis Gilat auaneuses Rev. Dr. Cummings, who related the story with 
? . c bend 


‘much satisfaction, as the last, which came within 
his precincts. 
An old woman of very peaceable character liv- 
-ed pretty much alone in a shell of a house near 
the meeting-house and the clergyman’s dwelling. 


Men in office should be men of business. He who She was suspected of witchcraft, by a family who 


Adversity borrows its sharpest sting from our 
impatience. Our good and evil proceed from our- 
selves. Death appeared terrible to Cicero, indif- 
ferent to Socrates, desirable to Cato, 


is too indolent or too careless to attend properly, lived at two miles distance in the west part of the | 


» his own business, ought not to be entrusted with town, and they brought accusation immediately 
that of the public. |to the parson ; who in those early times, exercis- 
Punctuality. Be punctual even iu trifling mat-|ed not only the spiritual, but the temporal power 
ters; for failing in little things will cause you to of the parish ; he was often council for both par- 
fail in a greater, and render you suspected. ‘ties, aud was judge and jury, without subjection 
Justice. Though justice be not commonly sold, ' appeal—he was mmerCover & peacemaker—Mr. 
yet it costs much, and it is necessary to be very ©: accused Mrs. D. of witcheraft. « How do you 
'know she is a witch ?”—* Because she has be- 
! . 
: , , | witched my mare.” “ How do you know 

Prosperity. We who is puffed up with the first y : aa y ~ thet 
; , . your mare is bewitched ?” “ Because she won't 

gale of prosperity, will bend beneath the first blast , ° . . 
a ae /stand still to be saddled, and the minute I get on, 
of adversity. : re : 
i sites \she kicks up and throws me off.” “ But what 
OLDEN TIME. imakes you think that Mrs. D. has bewitched her?” 
In 1687, there were but thirty-seven ploughs No answer. “ Have you had a quarrel with her?” 
in all Massachusetts, and the use of these agricul- “Oh no! I han’t had no quarrel.” “ But what 
tural implements was not familiar to all the plant- | is the matter ? surely she would not bewitch her 
ers. From the annals of Salem it appears, in| for nothing.” “ Why I carried her some corn on 
that year, it was agreed by the town to grant to the mare about a week ago, and I didn’t know but 
Richard Hutchinson twenty acres of land in addi- I might have made a mistake in the measure so 


rich to obtain it. 


1649. Matthew Stanley was tried for drawing | 


occurred in Billerica under the ministry of the | 


_earry the balance of the corn, and take good care 
| never to commit such an act again: the devil i- 
always busy with people who do not perform all 
their duties honestly.” 
| "The man slunk away home at this unexpected 
rebuke, and failed not to carry corn enough to 
make full measure, which, however, he feared to 
carry into the house to the old woman, but emp- 
tied it down upon the door stone. But the mare 
ceased not to kick as usual; whereupon Mr. C. 
came to the minister, told him what he had done, 
'and begged for holy assistance. “ Go home,” said 
the parson, with all that energy for which he was 
so remarkable, “ go home,—you need not trouble 
yourself about witches ; Vil not allow them to do 
‘any mischief, I assure you—do your duty, so as to 
escape a guilty conscience, and if your mare is re- 
fractory, whip her as | do mine—go and let me 
hear no more about witches.” Mr. C. obeyed, but 
he was far from convinced, that Mrs. D. was not 
a witch, and lie determined to put it to the proof. 
|For this purpose, he boiled a large potatoe, which 
he put directly from the boiling water, under the 
\bewitched mare’s saddle. The caperings and 
kickings of the poor beast were excusable this 
time, at least, for when after some hours the sad- 
| dle was got off it was found that a severe mark 
was left behind it. The proof of the matter was 
| to be in this ; if the old woman had bewitched the 
'mare, she would have the same mark of a burn 
,on her back. Two old women were prevailed 
|on to be of an examining committee. Dr. Cum- 
| mings was requested to be of the party, with his 
| Bible at hand, to prevent any fatal explosion from 


| . . 
| Satan's nostrils. This office he prudently declin- 


led. His place was filled with another old wom- 


/an, and Saturday night was appointed for this ex- 
‘amination. This time was chosen because the 


‘good people thought that Satan would not visit 


‘in holy hours. In the mean time the good wom- 
‘an got an inkling of what was going on; and as 
\ they entered a long dark entry they were saluted 
with a stupendous flash of powder and tow, and a 
‘glorious clatter of tin pans. The committee were 
scattered of course—and before church the next 
| morning every body in the town knew, that the 
devil came, all covered with blue brimstone, to 
save his disciple, the wicked Mrs. D. This would 
_have made a new era in witchcraft in the town, 
‘but for the pertinent remarks of the parson touch- 
ing the matter ; for he was enabled to dispense a 
| word in season. 


| 
| 





{ Bor. 

| For sale a quantity of superior Box. Any person wishing for 

|asmal! quantity, or sufficient to edge extensive walks or ave- 

nues, may at the present time, procure it on the most reasonable 

| terms, b applying to Messrs. Winships’ Nursery, Brighton. 
Nov. 7 1828 3t. 





| 

; 

Great sale of Wool. 

ON THURSDAY, DECEMBER 18, aT 10 o’cLocK, 

Ai the Hall over the New Market. 

219 bales Saxony WOOL, consisting of first and second Elec- 
| toral—tirst and second Prima, Secunda, and Tertia. 

| 246 bags Leonessa Sorianna Segoviana Spanish Wool. 

130 bags Portuguese Wool. 1 ‘ 

430 bags (about 76,000 pounds) American Fleece Wool. among 
which are some choice lots of selected Saxony and fui! 
blood Merino fleeces. 

Catalogues will be ready for delivery and the Wool may be 








tion to his share, on condition “he set up plough- that it fell short, and so”—* And because your | g,c;ined three days before the sale. 
ing.” ‘corn fell short, you suspect that she found it out, 


Coolidge, Poor & Head— Auctioneers 
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